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Floor  plan  of  the  exhibit  "Montana  Homeland"  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Montana  Historical  Society,  225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620 


Dear  Students: 


Soon  your  class  will  visit  the  Montana  Historical  Society.  As  our 
name  indicates,  we  are  a  good  place  to  learn  more  about  the  history 
of  Montana.  You  will  visit  the  museum  to  learn  more  about  work 
and  technology  and  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  history  of  this 
state. 

You  will  find  that  we  learn  about  our  past  in  many  ways.  We  read 
books,  of  course,  but  there  are  other  helpful  resources.  At  the 
museum  and  in  this  activity  guide  you  will  discover  how  we  have 
learned  about  work  and  tools  and  technology  through  artifacts, 
photographs,  oral  histories,  diaries,  letters,  journals,  sites,  and 
newspapers. 

Before  you  come  to  the  museum,  we  would  like  you  and  your 
classmates  to  look  at  this  activity  guide.  It  will  prepare  you  to  learn 
more  from  the  exhibit  that  you  will  see  during  your  visit.  It  will 
help  you  know  what  to  look  for  in  "Montana  Homeland." 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  when  you  come  to  the  museum. 
Have  a  good  time. 

Your  Friends  at  the  Museum 
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Work  and  Technology:  First  People 


People  are  tool  makers. 
Throughout  history  they 
have  invented  tools  to  help 
them  survive  and  adapt  to 
an  ever-changing 
environment.  From  the  first  people  in 
Montana  12,000  years  ago  to  the  present 
day,  humans  have  needed  tools  to  harvest 
a  wealth  of  natural  resources — the  animals, 
the  plants,  fertile  soil,  water,  and  minerals. 

The  study  of  the  prehistoric  period  is 
mainly  a  study  of  tools.  The  tepees,  the 


clothing,  and  most  other  possessions  of  the 
first  people  have  decayed,  but  tools  made 
of  hard  bone  or  stone  endured  and  can  be 
collected  and  studied  today. 

To  learn  more  about  the  tools  and 
technology  of  the  first  people, 
archaeologists  of  today  use  modern  tools 
and  technology.  There  are  many  sites  in 
Montana  where  archaeologists  dig  up 
buried  treasure,  not  silver  or  gold,  but  clues 
about  the  first  people  and  how  they  lived. 


First  People 


Tools  from  the  collection  of 
the  Montana  Historical  Society 


Since  these  first  people  left  no  written  records  and  no 
ruins  of  cities,  evidence  of  their  existence  consists 
mainly  of  tools  made  out  of  stone  or  bone  found  in 
sites  where  they  camped  or  hunted.  These  first  people 
made  tools  to  hunt  animals,  to  prepare  skins  and 
meat  for  use,  and  to  harvest  edible  plants.  They  also 
made  tools  to  help  them  make  other  tools. 

1.  Maul  -  attached  to  a  handle  around  the  center 
groove,  this  maul  may  have  been  used  for  crushing 
berries  or  for  breaking  bones  to  remove  the  marrow. 

2.  Scrapers  -  sharpened  on  one  side,  these  tools  were 
held  in  the  hand  or  attached  to  a  handle  and  used  to 
scrape  hides  or  to  remove  bark  from  wood. 

3.  Flesher  -  used  to  remove  the  tissue  from  the  inside 
of  a  hide. 

4.  Projectile  points  -  spearheads  and  arrowheads 
were  attached  to  a  wooden  shaft  for  throwing, 
thrusting,  or  shooting  from  a  bow. 

5.  Drill  -  used  to  make  holes  in  bone  or  shell. 

6.  Shaft  straightener  -  an  arrow  shaft  was  run 
through  the  tool  in  opposite  directions  to  remove 
curves  or  bends  in  the  shaft. 
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First  People 


To  learn  how  the  first  people  made  tools, 
archaeologists  of  today  duplicate  the  process. 

This  is  a  modern  reproduction  of  a  Clovis  projectile 
point  sequence.  That  means  that  a  present-day 
archaeologist  copied  the  flint-knapping  technique  of 
the  first  people.  In  1987  Alan  Stanfill  made  this  point 
from  chert  (a  stone  like  flint)  quarried  in  Montana 
City. 

In  the  Montana  Homeland  Exhibit  you  will  see  the 
pile  of  stone  fragments  that  were  created  when  this 
point  was  made.  These  scraps  are  also  valuable  to 
archaeologists.  When  a  similar  pile  is  found  on  a  cave 
floor,  we  can  guess  that  ancient  flint-knappers  crafted 
points  there. 


How  to  Make  a  Projectile  Point 
Select  a  piece  of  chert,  flint,  obsidian  or  any 
other  fine-grained  stone  that,  when  broken, 
exhibits  a  conchoidal  fracture  (technical  term 
meaning  that  it  breaks  just  right).  Strike  the  stone 
with  a  harder  stone  to  break  off  a  large  flake  (a 
relatively  large,  flat,  oval  piece).  Then  shape  the 
large  flake  by  chipping  off  smaller  flakes  with  a 
rock,  bone  fragment,  or  antler  tip.  To  finish  the 
point,  chip  around  the  edges  to  refine  and 
sharpen  it.  As  a  final  step,  Clovis  points  were 
fluted  by  popping  a  flake  off  the  face  of  each 
side. 

The  point  can  be  fastened  directly  to  a  wooden 
shaft  with  sinew  (animal  tendon)  and  an 
adhesive  substance. 
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First  People 


The  surviving  tools  of  ancient  peoples  are  often 
buried  far  under  the  ground.  On  a  "dig" 
archaeologists  dig  down  and  carefully  remove  the  soil 
around  the  objects.  Some  of  the  tools  they  use  are  a 
trowel,  a  brush,  a  sifter,  and  dental  picks. 

The  trowel  is  used  first.  (See  the  drawing  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner.)  The  trowel  is  turned  on  its  side  so 
that  the  blade  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  It  is 
slowly  pulled  across  the  surface.  The  trowel  edge 
should  go  only  !4"  below  the  surface  at  a  time.  The 
soil  is  lifted  on  the  trowel  and  put  in  the  sifter.  All 
the  soil  should  be  sifted  through  the  wire  mesh 
screen — otherwise  tiny  valuable  objects  might  be 
overlooked.  As  soon  as  an  object  is  touched,  a  brush 
is  used  to  remove  the  soil. 

The  tools  used  for  a  "dig"  are  quite  simple  and 
represent  a  relatively  low  level  of  technology. 

However  the  equipment  used  to  determine  the  age  of 
the  found  objects  is  quite  advanced.  Stone  objects  can 
not  be  dated,  but  the  age  of  organic  artifacts  like  bone 
or  charcoal  can  be  determined  by  radio  carbon  dating. 
This  kind  of  dating  can  not  be  done  at  the  site  of  the 
dig — the  objects  are  sent  to  a  laboratory. 


University  of  Montana  Statewide  Archaeological  Survey  — 
using  brushes  for  fine  work 
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First  People 


In  archaeology,  the  position  of  an  object  is  as 
important  as  the  object  itself,  because  the  relationship 
between  the  artifacts  and  their  setting  helps 
determine  what  happened  on  that  site.  Once  the 
object  is  uncovered  by  brushing,  its  placement  in  the 
layer  and  in  relation  to  the  entire  site  is  recorded  on  a 


form.  It  is  measured  and  photographed. 

Do  not  disturb  a  site  that  may  contain  tools  or  other 
objects  from  the  past.  If  objects  are  removed  from  the 
site  or  moved  to  another  place,  it  is  as  if  clues  in 
solving  the  mysteries  of  the  past  disappear. 


There  are  many  important  archaeological  sites  in  Montana. 
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First  People 


Site  1  -  Pipe  Creek  Quarries 

The  multi-colored  pipestone  quarried  along  this  creek 
was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  the  Kootenai  territory. 

Site  2  -  Sun  River  Medicine  Wheel 
A  21'  diameter  stone  structure  (a  ring  on  the  ground 
with  10  radiating  arms)  was  used  for  ceremonial  and 
commemorative  purposes  in  the  late  prehistoric 
period. 

Site  3  -  Ulm  Pishkun  State  Monument 
One  of  the  most  picturesque,  this  buffalo  jump  is  a 
sheer  cliff  nearly  fifty  feet  high  that  extends  almost  a 
mile.  A  trench  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  filled  with  the 
decayed  remains  of  buffalo. 

Site  4  -  MacHaffie  Archaeological  Site 
The  stone  tools  recovered  from  different  levels  of 
excavation  here  show  that  a  hunting  and  gathering 
way  of  life  lasted  in  this  area  for  about  10,000  years 
with  few  major  changes. 

Site  5  -  Madison  Buffalo  Jump  State  Monument 
The  buffalo  jump  (pishkun)  area  includes  an  old 
Indian  campground  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jump  where  buffalo  meat  was  collected,  butchered, 
and  dried. 


Site  6  -  Anzick  Site 

In  the  Montana  Homeland  exhibit,  you  will  see  a 
collection  of  blades  and  points  from  this  site. 

Site  7  -  Pictograph  Cave  State  Monument 
This  site  is  used  to  determine  the  sequence  of 
prehistoric  occupation  in  the  northwestern  plains. 
Evidence  of  four  different  culture  levels  has  been 
found,  ranging  from  middle  prehistoric  to  historic 
times.  More  than  30,000  artifacts  were  recovered 
from  Pictograph  and  Ghost  Caves. 

Site  8  -  Armell's  Creek  Tepee  Ring  Site 

In  this  late  prehistoric  site  there  are  8  ceremonial 

rings,  one  being  100'  in  diameter. 

Site  9  -  Hagen  Site 

This  late  prehistoric  earth  lodge  village  is  believed  to 
represent  a  settlement  of  the  Crow  Indians  before 
they  became  nomadic  bison  hunters.  It  consists  of  a 
farming  site,  storage  pits,  implements,  tepee  rings, 
and  some  ceramics. 

Site  10  -  Mill  Iron  Site 

The  oldest  known  kill  site  in  North  America,  at  least 
11,300  years  old. 
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Work  and  Technology:  Indians'  World 


From  studying  their  tools 
and  their  campsites,  we 
know  that  the  Native 
Americans  who  have 
inhabited  Montana  for 
12,000  years  were  hunters  and  gatherers. 
They  had  a  "direct  subsistence"  economy. 

If  they  needed  something — food,  shelter, 
clothing,  tools — they  did  not  buy  it  from  a 
store,  they  made  it  themselves  from  the 
natural  resources  found  in  the 
environment.  The  Indians  had  an  extensive 
trade  network.  They  had  obtained  glass 


beads  from  Italy  and  metal  points  for  their 
arrows  long  before  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  crossed  Montana.  However,  the 
necessities  of  life  were  produced  right  at 
home. 

These  native  Montanans  did  not  have 
"jobs" — they  did  not  go  to  an  office  or  a 
factory  to  earn  money  to  buy  food  and 
clothing.  Their  job  was  survival.  Their  work 
was  producing  what  they  needed  from  the 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  around  them. 


Indians'  World 


In  a  tepee  camp  everyone  had  work  to  do,  even  the 
children.  Instead  of  attending  a  school  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  Native  American  children  learned  the 
lessons  of  survival  from  their  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  tribe.  They  learned  history  and 
literature  by  listening  to  the  stories  of  the  elders. 


"The  mother  was  responsible  for  the  education  of 
her  daughters.  The  little  girl  began  to  learn  about 
women's  responsibilities  by  watching  her  mother 
and  grandmothers  at  their  tasks.  She  imitated 
their  actions  in  her  childhood  play.  She  began  to 
help  her  mother  in  such  light  tasks  as  picking 
berries  and  graduated  to  the  heavier  work  of 
digging  roots  and  carrying  firewood  and  water  for 
the  lodge.  As  the  girl  grew  older,  she  received 
instructions  in  dressing  hides,  preparing  foods, 
making  clothing,  and  in  the  women's  crafts  of 
geometric  painting,  porcupine  quillwork,  and 
beadwork.  A  girl  was  expected  to  become 
proficient  in  these  crafts  before  she  married." 


The  Blackfeet:  Raiders  on  the  Northwestern  Plains 
John  C.  Ewers,  Norman:  University  of  Oklahoma  Press, 


"Boys  of  about  ten  years  of  age  were  entrusted 
with  the  daily  care  of  the  family  horse  herd.  The 
boy  herder  rose  before  daylight  to  go  after  the 
horses  in  their  night  pasture  and  drove  them  to  a 
near-by  lake  or  stream  for  water.  Then  he  drove 
them  to  good  pasturage  near  camp  and  returned 
home  to  breakfast.  He  watched  the  grazing  herd 
during  the  day  and  drove  it  to  water  at  noon  and 
again  in  late  afternoon.  Toward  evening  he  drove 
the  herd  to  night  pasture  and  hobbled  the  lead 
mare  to  prevent  the  herd  from  straying." 
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Indians'  World 
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Indians'  World 


Preparing  a  Hide 


After  the  hide  was  removed  from  the  dead  animal, 
fragments  of  tissue  and  fat  mixed  with  blood  still 
adhered  to  its  inner  surface.  The  first  task  was  to 
remove  this  matter  by  a  process  known  as  fleshing. 
A  woman  stretched  the  hide  out  on  the  ground, 
hair  side  down,  and  drove  pegs  through  it  at 
intervals  around  the  edge  to  hold  it  securely  in 
place.  Then  she  knelt  over  the  hide  and  hacked 
away  the  undesired  matter  with  short,  vigorous 
strokes — a  strong  woman  worked  several  hours 
fleshing  a  large  buffalo  hide. 

After  the  hide  was  cured  and  bleached  in  the  sun  a 
few  days,  the  woman  scraped  the  inner  surface  to 
an  even  thickness  with  an  adze-like  tool.  She  stood 
on  the  hide  and  leaned  over  and  chipped  away  the 
surface  by  moving  her  scraper,  much  as  a  skilled 
carpenter  uses  a  plane.  Scraping  a  hide  occupied 
half  a  day. 


Next  the  woman  throughly  rubbed  an  oily  mixture 
of  buffalo  brains,  fat,  and  liver  into  the  hide.  Then 
she  rubbed  the  inner  surface  with  a  stone,  the  heat 
of  which  distributed  the  oil  through  the  hide.  She 
placed  the  hide  in  the  sun  to  dry,  then  saturated  it 
with  warm  water  and  rolled  it  into  a  bundle.  By 
that  time  the  hide  had  shrunk  in  size,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  woman  to  stretch  it  by  pulling 
with  her  hands  and  feet. 

Finally,  she  broke  down  the  tissues  and  softened 
the  skin  by  rubbing  the  surface  vigorously  with  a 
rough  stone,  then  sawing  the  skin  back  and  forth 
through  a  loop  of  twisted  rawhide  tied  to  the  under 
side  of  an  inclined  lodge  pole.  After  two  full  days  of 
hard  work  the  buffalo  robe  was  dressed  and  ready 
for  market. 

John  Ewers,  The  Black  feet:  Raiders  on  the 
Northwestern  Plains 
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Indians'  World 


Technology  is  Not  Just  Tools 
Technology  is  also  glue,  thread,  rope,  soap,  and  paint. 
The  Native  Americans  produced  these  things  from  the 
plant,  animal,  and  mineral  resources  available. 

GLUE-Any  part  of  an  animal  except  the  bones,  meat, 
and  hair  can  be  reduced  to  glue  by  boiling  it  in 
water — hooves,  hide,  sinew,  horns,  and  tendons  were 
used.  After  these  materials  became  thick  and  gluey  a 
"glue  stick"  could  be  made.  A  stick  was  dipped  in  the 
glue  several  times,  allowing  the  gelatinous  substance 
to  dry  between  dips.  When  glue  was  needed,  the  stick 
was  dipped  in  water  to  reactivate  the  glue. 

THREAD-Along  the  backbone  and  the  leg  bones  of 
any  hoofed  animal  run  bands  of  sinew,  a  type  of 
tendon.  From  a  large  buffalo,  sinew  strips  up  to  2' 
long  and  1  Vi"  wide  could  be  obtained.  When  thread 
was  needed  shreds  were  pulled  off  with  the  teeth, 
softened  in  water  or  in  the  mouth,  smoothed  with  the 
fingers,  and  twisted  by  holding  one  end  in  the  mouth 
and  rolling  the  sinew  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands.  The  shorter  leg  sinew  was  used  for  wrapping 
on  bows. 

ROPE-A  single  buffalo  hide  could  provide  two  ropes, 
each  17  feet  long.  The  hide  was  cut  in  a  circular 
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pattern.  It  was  not  tanned,  but  it  was  worked  to 
stretch  and  soften  it  as  well  as  to  remove  the  hair. 
Fine  ropes  were  also  made  from  braided  and  twisted 
buffalo  hair. 

DRY  CLEANING-Although  soap  from  the  yucca  plant 
was  used  in  the  Southwest,  the  leather  clothes  of  the 
Plains  Indians  were  kept  clean  by  rubbing  them  with 
clay.  White  clay  cleaned  white  skins  and  yellow  clay 
cleaned  smoked  ones.  After  clay  moistened  with  water 
was  rubbed  over  the  leather,  the  whole  garment  was 
rubbed  briskly  with  a  bone  or  rock  and  hung  up  to 
dry.  Dirt,  grease,  and  other  stains  were  thus  removed, 
or  at  least  concealed. 

PAINT-Natural  dyes  were  obtained  from  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  sources:  yellow  from  buffalo 
gall  stones  or  colored  clay,  red  from  clay  containing 
iron  oxide  or  from  the  buds  of  a  pussy  willow,  white 
from  kaolin  clay,  and  black  from  charcoal  or  coal. 

Blue  and  green  were  more  difficult — blue  could  be 
produced  from  duck  manure  and  green  from  green 
plants.  Most  of  these  native  paints  were  abandoned 
when  pigments  from  the  traders  became  available. 


Indians'  World 


Making  a  Bow 

MATERIALS-length  of  chokecherry  wood  (or  other 
hard  wood)  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist, 
sinew,  glue,  buckskin  cord 

TOOLS-knife,  pole,  and  pegs 

DIRECTIONS-Cut  the  wood  for  the  bow  in  the  winter 
when  the  sap  is  in  the  roots  of  the  tree.  While  the 
wood  is  still  green,  shave  the  bow  to  the  proper  shape 
with  the  knife.  To  create  the  double-curve  shape  (see 
photo  on  right)  tie  the  bow  to  a  pole  at  the  ends  and 
in  the  center.  Insert  pegs  between  the  pole  and  the 
bow  and  let  dry  for  three  or  four  days  or  until  it  dries 
in  shape.  When  dry,  back  the  bow  with  glued-on 
sinew.  Bind  the  curve  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  with 
buckskin  cord  to  give  the  archer  a  better  grip. 

Make  a  bow  string  of  twisted  sinew.  Tie  to  one  end 
and  loop  it  over  the  other.  Always  loosen  the 
bowstring  when  it  is  not  in  use  to  protect  the  bow 
from  being  pulled  out  of  shape.  When  you  go 
hunting,  always  carry  extra  bow  strings  in  case  one 
breaks. 


Undecorated  bow  from  MHS  collection 
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Work  and  Technology:  A  New  Country 


The  prospectors  who  rushed  to 
Montana  Territory  after  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  gold  at  Grasshopper  Creek  in 
1862  brought  a  new  econonic  sys¬ 
tem  with  them.  To  these  miners 
gold  was  not  valuable  in  itself — they 
could  neither  eat  it  nor  wear  it.  Their  intention 
was  to  exchange  the  gold  for  things  they  could 
use — food,  clothing,  perhaps  a  mansion,  and 
other  luxuries. 

Capitalism  and  the  money  economy  had  come 
to  Montana  to  stay.  It  largely  replaced  the 


barter  and  subsistence  economy  of  the  Native 
Americans. 

The  discovery  of  gold  brought  not  only  miners, 
but  those  who  came  to  "mine  the  miners." 
These  entrepreneurs  opened  stores,  boarding 
houses,  schools,  restaurants,  ranches,  farms, 
and  timber  operations  to  produce  things  to  sell 
to  the  miners  and  to  each  other.  The  newcom¬ 
ers  brought  the  technology  of  the  industrial 
revolution  with  them  and  became  ever  more 
efficient  at  removing  the  natural  resources  from 
the  land  and  turning  them  into  money. 
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A  New  Country 


Wire  gold  from  Collection  of  Norwest  Bank,  Helena,  MT 


GOLD  FACTS 


1.  Gold  is  the  most  ductile  of  all  metals 

a.  One  ounce  of  gold  can  be  drawn  into  a  wire 
over  40  miles  long  without  breaking. 

b.  Gold  can  be  hammered  to  a  thickness  of 
one/300,000  of  an  inch  without 
disintegrating.  This  is  useful  for  "gold  leaf"  a 
thin  sheet  used  for  decoration.  The  twin 
crosses  atop  St.  Helena  Cathedral  are  of  gold 
leaf. 

c.  Pure  gold  is  a  soft  metal — to  test  a  likely 
nugget,  a  miner  would  bite  it  to  see  if  he 
could  dent  it. 

2.  Gold  is  a  very  heavy  metal,  19  times  heavier 
than  water.  A  cubic  foot  of  gold  weighs  more 
than  one-half  ton. 

3.  No  substance  that  appears  commonly  in  nature 
will  destroy  gold — it  does  not  rust,  corrode,  or 
tarnish.  Coins  that  have  lain  under  the  sea  or 
under  the  ground  for  centuries  are  still  shiny  and 
bright. 

4.  "Fool's  gold,"  usually  a  copper-iron  sulfide,  a 
pyrite  or  mica,  has  facets  that  sparkle.  It  will 
break  when  hammered  and  is  much  lighter  in 
weight  than  gold. 

5.  Gold  is  the  second  most  widely  distributed  metal 
on  earth  (iron  is  the  first).  It  has  been  estimated 
that  approximately  80%  of  all  gold  still  existing 
worldwide  has  not  yet  been  recovered. 

6.  Montana  is  seventh  in  rank  among  gold- 
producing  states. 
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A  New  Country 


Staking  a  Claim 

"Placer  mining"  or 
"prospecting"  means 
taking  loose  gold 
from  deposits  in 
creek  beds.  It  can  be 
done  without  costly 
equipment —  anyone 
willing  to  work  hard 
had  a  chance  to 
strike  it  rich. 

Centuries  ago  molten 
gold  and  other 
minerals  were  forced 
up  from  the  center 
of  the  earth  to  the 
surface  in  veins. 

Over  the  years 
erosion  broke  up  the 
rocks  that  contained 
the  gold  veins.  The 
released  gold,  in  the 
form  of  nuggets, 
fragments,  sand,  or 
powder  was  carried 
downhill  by  rain  and 
mountain  streams. 
Because  gold  is 
heavier  than  most 


The  Prospector,  Charles  M.  Russell 


rocks  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  especially  when  the  stream 
slows  down  or  goes  around  a  bend. 
Prospectors  looked  particularly  for 
gravel  bars  protruding  into  a 
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stream — or  any  natural  gold  collector. 


Panning  for  Gold 

Having  found  a  promising  placer,  the  prospector  got  out 
his  gold  pan  and  shoveled  some  sand  into  it.  He  submerged 
the  pan  in  the  stream  and  spun  it  slowly  with  a  flipping 
motion  that  washed  the  light  sand  and  silt  out  over  its  rim. 
After  five  or  ten  minutes,  the  pan  would  be  washed  clean 
of  everything  but  a  spoonful  of  heavy  residue. 

Then  the  prospector  fanned  out  the  drag  (the  residue)  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  revealing,  if  he  was  in  luck,  a  little 
comet  tail  of  gold  specks  called  "colors."  He  picked  out 
each  color  with  a  knife  or  fingernail  and  stashed  it  in  a 
bottle  or  can,  transferring  the  gold  to  a  leather  pouch  when 
he  quit  work  at  nightfall. 

In  a  long  day  spent  squatting  in  cold  mountain  streams,  a 
miner  could  process  about  fifty  panfuls  of  sand.  Sluice 
boxes  enabled  the  miners  to  process  much  more  sand  and 
gravel. 


A  New  Country 


Bom  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1852,  Mary  Ronan  came 
with  her  family  to  the  Montana  mining  frontier  when  she 
was  a  very  young  girl.  This  selection  is  from  her  memoirs — 
published  as  Frontier  Woman:  The  Story  of  Mary  Ronan. 


"Almost  every  morning  the  miners  cleaned  their  sluice 
boxes  with  a  tin  contrivance  called  a  scraper,  but 
much  fine  gold  was  left  in  the  cracks  of  the  boxes  and 
around  the  edges.  After  the  miners  had  gone  into  their 
cabins  for  supper,  a  little  friend  and  I  would  take  our 
blowers  and  hair  brushes,  which  we  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  gather  up  the  fine  gold.  We  took  it 
home,  dried  it  in  the  oven  and  blew  the  black  sand 
from  it.  Sometimes  our  gold  dust  weighed  to  the 
amount  of  a  dollar  or  more.  It  was  the  only  kind  of 
money  I  ever  saw  in  Virginia  City.  I  kept  my  dust  in  a 
small  guttapercha  inkwell,  which  had  traveled  with  us 
from  Denver,  and  carried  it  when  I  went  to  the  store 
to  buy  rock  candy.  Once  I  bought  my  father  a  present 
of  a  shirt,  which  cost  $2.50  in  gold  dust. 

A  man  would  have  entered  another's  sluice-box  at  the 
risk  of  being  shot  on  sight,  but  it  amused  the  miners 
to  have  us  little  girls  clean  up  after  them." 


r 


Joe  Gauthier.  Clean-up  on  Electric  Dredge,  1895 
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A  New  Country 


The  Whitney  bull  outfit.  Maiden,  Montana  Territory,  1882 
Freight  wagons  brought  goods  to  the  territory. 


"I  am  going  to  stay  here  one  year  more  &  see  what  I 
can  do  in  that  time.  If  I  can't  make  anything  in  that 
time  I  shall  come  home  anyway — I  have  seen  about  as 
much  of  the  mountains  as  I  desire  without  I  get  some 
good  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  hard  life  at  best,  full  of  self 
denial  &  hardship.  Living  is  very  high  without  any 
luxuries  We  hardly  ever  see  any  fruit — vegetables  are 
scarce — potatoes  are  pretty  cheap  now,  only  10  cts  a 
pound,  milk  is  25  cts  a  quart  &  butter  1.75  a  pound— 
Flour  is  $24.00  a  hundred — so  we  live — Yet  there  is 
some  constant  excitement.  Everyone  expects  to  make 
a  fortune  any  minute. 

Cornelius  Hedges,  letter  to  parents 
Helena  City,  Sept.  13,  1865 
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If  an  encouraging  amount  of  "colors"  were  found  in  a 
placer,  the  prospector  filed  a  claim.  This  filing  could  set  off 
a  gold  rush  and  attract  hundred  of  miners  to  the  site 
practically  overnight. 

Around  the  site  of  the  gold  discovery  a  town  was  bom, 
buildings  were  erected,  and  stores  opened  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  miners.  More  people  made  their  fortune  by 
"mining  the  miners"  than  by  actually  finding  placer  gold. 

Some  entrepreneurs  raised  chickens  or  cattle  and  grew 
vegetables.  Other  goods,  manufactured  in  eastern  factories, 
had  to  be  freighted  by  wagon  into  Montana  territory.  The 
demand  for  these  products  was  usually  larger  than  the 
supply,  so  prices  were  high. 


Many  items  were  in  short  supply,  even  cats.  Mice  and 
rats  bothered  miners  in  the  gold  camps,  eating  the 
limited  food  supply  and  carrying  the  threat  of  disease. 
Ira  Meyers  bought  a  mother  cat  and  six  kittens  for 
$2.50  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  took  them  with  him 
to  Bannack  where  he  made  $  100.00  profit  by  selling 
the  kittens. 


A  New  Country 


As  soon  as  the  placer  had  been  exhausted,  prospectors 
began  looking  for  even  greater  wealth:  the  mother  lode 
from  which  the  placer  gold  came. 

"Lode  mining"  means  taking  gold  or  other  minerals  from 
deposits  that  are  still  in  the  rock  and,  most  likely, 
underground.  Lode  mining  removed  "ore"  from  the  ground 
and  then  crushed  it  to  get  the  gold  out. 

This  form  of  mining  required  much  more  heavy  equipment 
and  money  than  placer  mining  because  it  involved  drilling 
deep  shafts  and  tunnels  under  the  ground  to  get  the  ore. 
Lode  mining  was  most  often  done  by  large  companies  with 
many  resources  instead  of  by  individual  miners.  The 


minerals  found  were  sold  by  the  company  and  the  miners 
received  wages.  There  was  little  chance  for  the  hardrock 
miner  to  strike  it  rich. 

The  passages  on  the  next  page  are  from  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Husbandman.  The  editor,  Robert  T.  Sutherlin,  and  his 
brother  William  founded  the  newspaper  to  communicate 
new  ideas  and  techniques  of  farming,  but  they  also  traveled 
throughout  Montana  Territory  and  wrote  descriptions  of 
mining,  ranching,  and  other  kinds  of  work. 

AFTER  READING  THE  PASSAGES,  ANSWER  THE 
QUESTIONS. 
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A  New  Country 


"A  ride  of  five  miles  over  the  foot  hills,  over  a  rough 
road  that  wound  around  among  the  cliffs,  across 
gulches  and  up  a  snow-covered  hill  a  mile  long 
brought  us  to  the  mines.  The  Rumley  and  Comet  lodes 
are  located  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  each  other, 
and  seem  to  be  crossing  the  hill  in  the  same  direction. 
We  first  came  to  the  Rumley.  This  company  are  at 
present  working  fifteen  men,  but  intend  to  put  on  a 
force  of  fifty  as  soon  as  preparations  are  made  to  work 
them  to  advantage  and  boarding  houses  suitable  to 
their  accommodation  are  erected.  This  company  have 
two  shafts  down  ninety  feet,  two  hundred  feet  apart, 
and  a  level  run  one  hundred  feet  from  each  ...  A 
portion  of  the  force  were  ...  timbering  a  shaft,  while 
the  remainder  busied  themselves  in  the  ore  house, 
preparing  and  sorting  ore  for  shipment.  They  have 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  sacked  ready  for 
shipment,  which  is  worth  from  $150  to  $300  per  ton. 
They  have  also,  about  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  second- 
class  ore  on  the  dump,  worth  from  $40  to  $120  per 
ton  ...  Hon  I.  I.  Lewis,  the  gentlemanly 
Superintendent,  showed  us  samples  of  different  grades 
of  ore....  his  office  has  all  the  necessary  fixtures  and 
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apparatus  for  assaying  the  rock,  thus  enabling  him  to 
pursue  his  work  intelligently. 

We  dined  with  Mr.  Russell,  Superintendent  of  the 
Comet... .The  mine  shaft  is  down  sixty-five  feet.  The 
first  level  is  run  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  and  is  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  length.  The  second  level,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  is  over  two  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  lode  is  eleven  feet  in  width,  hence  it 
required  no  mathematician  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
mineral  in  sight,  and  its  value  ...  Mr.  R.  assures  us  that 
it  will  average  $100  per  ton  throughout  the  mine.  We 
explored  the  first  level,  where  two  miners  were  at 
work  sending  out  twenty  tons  of  ore  per  day.  It  was 
full  eleven  feet  between  the  walls — all  valuable  ore. 
Holding  our  pale  taper  above  our  head,  and  gazing 
upward  into  the  dimly  lighted  apartment,  the  high 
walls  and  arched  ceiling,  twenty  feet  about  our  head, 
fairly  glistened  with  galena....  This  company  have 
about  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand  tons  of  ore  on 
the  dump,  which  on  an  average,  is  worth  $100  per 
ton." 

William  Sutherlin,  Boulder,  Thursday,  April  27,  1876 


A  New  Country 


1.  William  Sutherlin  began  his  journey  in  Boulder.  How  far 
did  he  travel  to  get  to  the  Rumley  and  Comet  mines? 

2.  Are  the  two  mines  doing  placer  mining  or  lode  mining? 


3.  From  the  passage,  what  to  you  think  an  "ore  house"  is? 


4.  Why  do  you  think  mining  companies  provided  boarding 
houses  for  their  mining  crews? 


5.  If  Mr.  Lewis  sells  his  120  tons  of  ore  for  $225  per  ton, 
how  much  money  will  he  have? 


6.  What  is  "assaying"? 


7.  Why  is  the  first  level  of  the  Comet  mine  11  feet  wide? 


8.  What  is  a  "taper"  and  why  did  Sutherlin  take  it  into  the 
mine. 


9.  The  Comet  mine  is  not  a  gold  mine.  What  is  galena? 


Kendall  mine,  on  the  600  ft  level,  1909 
A  "Single  Jack"  compressed  air  drill  called  a  "BumbleBee"  was  used 
to  drill  holes  in  the  rock.  Note  candle  holder  and  candle  stuck  in 
the  timber  in  the  left  foreground.  Glenn  Morton  photo 
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A  New  Country 


Carbide  Lamp,  MHS  Collection 


TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE 

"Making  a  Living"  in  Montana  Territory  meant  specializing 
in  a  trade  or  profession — making  something  other  people 
needed  or  providing  a  service  they  wanted. 

Many  occupations  require  special  tools.  Sometimes  these 
tools  become  the  symbols  of  the  work:  a  pick  and  a  gold 
pan  make  you  think  of  a  placer  miner,  a  saddle  and  rope 
can  symbolize  a  cowboy,  and  a  stethoscope  reminds  you  of 
a  doctoi. 
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1.  A  faller,  a  peeler  and  a  bucker  all  work  in  the  same 
trade.  What  do  they  do? 


2.  A  point,  a  drag,  and  a  swing  would  all  be  found  doing 
the  same  thing.  What  is  it? 


3.  What  worker  would  use  a  pick,  dynamite,  and  the 
carbide  lamp  pictured  on  this  page? 


4.  A  jig  table,  a  sluice  box,  a  rocker,  and  an  hydraulic 
nozzle  are  used  in  what  line  of  work? 


5.  Who  would  have  used  rolling  pins,  crimpers,  cutters, 
and  pans? 


A  New  Country 


The  Bullwhacker,  Charles  M.  Russell 


1.  Bullwhacker 

2.  Muleskinner 

3.  Assayer 

4.  Stonemason 

5.  Blacksmith 

6.  Carpenter 

7.  Chinese  Merchant 

8.  Stringer 

9.  Seamstress 

10.  Wood  Hawk 


long  rawhide  whip 

b.  axe 

c.  plane 

d.  needle 

e.  pen 

f.  rope 

g.  trowel 

h.  jerk  line 

i.  transit 

j.  anvil 

k.  abacus 

l.  nails 
j.  scale 


Here  are  some  Montana  occupations. 
Match  them  to  the  TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE: 

a. 
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A  New  Country 


The  first  inhabitants  of  Montana  mining  camps  were  men, 
but  camps  soon  became  towns,  and  families  joined  the 
miners.  Parents  wanted  their  children  to  attend  school,  and 
this  created  a  demand  for  teachers. 

In  1900  schooling  was  mandatory  through  the  eighth 
grade.  Some  teachers  were  only  8th  grade  graduates.  Many 
had  also  completed  high  school,  but  very  few  had  attended 


college.  Teacher  candidates  were  required  to  take  a  difficult 
comprehensive  examination  and  if  they  passed  with  a  score 
of  80  percent,  it  was  assumed  that  they  could  effectively 
teach  others. 

Teachers  were  expected  to  follow  many  rules  of  conduct. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  contract.  Read  it  and  answer  the 
following  questions: 


1.  What  things  couldn't  a  teacher  do? 

2.  Does  your  teacher  have  a  contract? 

3.  Are  any  of  the  rules  in  the  1923  contract  in  your 
teacher's  contract? 

4.  Do  you  think  male  teachers  in  1923  had  to  sign  a 
similiar  contract? 
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A  New  Country 


1923  CONTRACT 


This  is  an  agreement  between  Miss_ 
Education  of  the _ 


TEACHER,  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 


School,  whereby  Miss 


AGREES  TO  TEACH  IN  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  EIGHT  MONTHS  BEGINNING 

September  1,  1923.  The  board  of  Education  agrees  to  pay  Miss _ 

THE  SUM  OF  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  ($75)  PER  MONTH. 

Miss _ agrees: 

1.  Not  to  get  married.  This  contract  becomes  null  and  void  immediately  if 

THE  TEACHER  MARRIES. 


2.  NOT  TO  KEEP  COMPANY  WITH  MEN. 

3.  TO  BE  HOME  BETWEEN  THE  HOURS  OF  8  P.M.  AND  6  A.M.  UNLESS  SHE  IS  IN 
ATTENDANCE  AT  A  SCHOOL  FUNCTION. 


4.  NOT  LOITER  DOWNTOWN  IN  ICE  CREAM  PARLORS. 

5.  NOT  TO  LEAVE  TOWN  AT  ANY  TIME  WITHOUT  THE  PERMISSION  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


6.  NOT  TO  SMOKE  CIGARETTES.  THIS  CONTRACT  BECOMES  NULL  AND  VOID 
IMMEDIATELY  IF  THE  TEACHER  IS  FOUND  SMOKING. 


7.  NOT  TO  DRINK  BEER,  WINE  OR  WHISKEY. 

8.  NOT  TO  RIDE  IN  A  CARRIAGE  OR  AUTOMOBILE  WITH  ANY  MAN  EXCEPT  HER 
BROTHERS  OR  FATHER. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


NOT  TO  DRESS  IN  BRIGHT  COLORS. 
NOT  TO  DYE  HER  HAIR. 


NOT  TO  WEAR  DRESSES  MORE  THAN  TWO  INCHES  ABOVE  THE  ANKLE. 


TO  KEEP  THE  SCHOOLROOM  CLEAN;  TO  SWEEP  THE  CLASSROOM  AT  LEAST  ONCE 
DAILY;  TO  SCRUB  THE  CLASSROOM  FLOOR  ONCE  A  WEEK  WITH  HOT  WATER  AND 
SOAP;  TO  CLEAN  THE  BLACKBOARDS  AT  LEAST  ONCE  DAILY;  TO  START  THE  FIRE 
AT  7  A.M.  SO  THAT  THE  ROOM  WILL  BE  WARM  AT  8  A.M.  WHEN  THE  CHILDREN 
ARRIVE;  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  ASHES  AT  LEAST  ONCE  DAILY. 

NOT  TO  USE  FACE  POWDER,  MASCARA  OR  PAINT  THE  LIPS. 

it=  =31=  — ...  =3L".'  ■  = 


Know  Your  Schools,  C.  R.  Anderson,  State  Publishing  Company,  1972 
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A  New  Country 


Eva  Deem's  school  in  her  car  roof  homestead  house,  Fall  1914 


r  i 
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Teaching  in  1923 
Mary  L.  Hanson  Nevin 

These  were  the  days  when  the  teacher  did  the 
janitorial  work  as  well  as  teach.  The  sweeping  and 
cleaning  I  managed,  but  I  always  had  a  struggle  with 
the  stove.  The  first  month  of  school  the  weather  was 
so  balmy  we  didn't  need  a  fire.  But  the  day  arrived 
when  it  was  chilly  and  a  fire  must  be  started.  Not 
having  any  experience  along  this  line,  I  somehow 
smoked  the  building  up  to  such  a  degree  we  had  to 
have  school  outdoors,  wearing  our  coats,  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  school  building.  At  noon  the  family  living 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  school  came  over, 
cleaned  out  the  stove  pipe  and  instructed  me  in  the 
proper  way  of  starting  a  fire. 

Janet  and  I  brought  drinking  water  with  us  in  the 
morning.  Later  we  set  up  a  hot  lunch  program.  One 
parent  fixed  a  can  that  would  sit  on  top  of  the  stove, 
and  we  all  brought  soup  or  some  food  to  warm  up  for 
lunch.  This  food  was  brought  in  glass  jars  and 
occasionally  an  accident  would  happen  with  a  jar 
breaking  in  the  hot  water.  But  it  was  all  worth  the 
extra  effort  to  have  a  hot  lunch  on  a  cold  day. 

Montana  Memories,  compiled  and  edited  by  Helen  K.  Micka 


A  New  Country 


TOOLS  OF  THE  TRADE 

Teachers  and  students  use  many  tools  in  the  classroom 
According  to  the  Montana  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  School  Bulletin  of  1916,  a  school  would  be 
seriously  handicapped  without  the  following  supplies. 


1.  Permanent  Supplies 


School  Bell 

1.00 

1  Doz  Noiseless  Erasers 

1.00 

Waste  Basket 

.75 

Globe 

50  cents  to  6.00 

Large  Dictionary 

10.80 

Dictionary  Holder 

1.00 

Clock 

1.00 

Thermometer 

.50 

Wash  Basin 

.40 

U.  S.  Flag  4x6 

2.25 

Desk  Copies  of  text  books 

9.00 

Book  Case 

12.00 

2.  Annual  Supplies 

•Ink  Tablets  (for  two  gallons) 

.80 

•Paper,  Writing  and  drawing 

15.00 

4  Boxes  of  Crayons 

.80 

2  Brooms 

1.20 

Supplementary  Readers 

8.00 

•Pens 

1.30 

•Pencils 

3.00 

*1  Box  Colored  Crayons 

.65 

Library  Paste 

.40 

Sweeping  Compound 

1.20 

Manila  Card  Board  22x48  for  chart  work 

1.00 

•Some  trustees  may  feel  that  pupils  should  provide  their  own  ink, 
pens,  pencils  and  paper,  but  these  are  things  which  must  be  used 
every  day  and  it  so  often  happens  that  the  children  neglect  to 
bring  them  that  it  seems  advisable  for  the  school  to  provide  these 
necessities. 


Red  School,  February  4,  1904 
Flathead  County  Lower  Valley,  the  first  Somers  School 
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Work  and  Technology:  Boom  Years 


Railroads  arrived  in  Montana  in 
the  early  1880s.  This  connection 
to  the  outside  world  brought 
more  settlers,  expanding 
commerce,  economic  prosperity, 
and  eventually  statehood  in  1889. 

Some  settlers  were  attracted  by  cheap  land  for 
homesteading  and  ranching;  many  brought  a 
profession  with  them  and  others  adapted  by 
working  at  whatever  jobs  were  available — 
especially  the  mines  and  the  smelters.  They  all 
came  hoping  to  make  a  living  and  to  find  a 
better  life  than  they  had  had  before.  Some 
came  to  find  a  more  exciting  life — to  be  a  part 
of  the  "Wild  West." 


Even  children  had  their  place  in  the  economic 
life  of  Montana;  they  worked  to  help  their 
families  at  home,  on  farms,  and  in  industry. 

As  economic  prosperity  grew  so  did 
competition.  In  order  to  attract  customers,  a 
business  had  to  advertise.  Businesses  could  put 
an  impressive  sign  on  the  front  of  their  store, 
they  could  package  their  product  with  an  eye¬ 
catching  label,  and  they  could  advertise  in  the 
many  thriving  newspapers  published  in  the 
new  state.  Most  small  communities  supported  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  larger  towns  often  had 
several  dailies. 


J 
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Boom  Years 


Charles  M.  Russell's  Laugh  Kills  Lonesome 


"KID"  RUSSELL 

Charles  M.  Russell  came  to  Montana  in  1880  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old.  Growing  up  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  he  had 
always  dreamed  of  coming  west  and  being  a  cowboy. 
Dreams  sometimes  come  true  and  by  the  time  he  turned 
eighteen  he  had  a  job  with  a  cattle  company. 

Charlie  wasn't  exactly  a  top  hand,  however;  his  job  was  to 
take  care  of  the  saddle  horses  during  the  night.  Being  a 
"nighthawk"  was  considered  the  lowest  form  of  cowboy  life 
although  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  a  remuda  of  up  to 
400  horses  was  very  important.  The  nighthawk  was  also 
sometimes  expected  to  help  the  cook  gather  wood  and 
wash  the  dishes,  as  well  as  hook  up  and  drive  the  chuck 
wagon. 


Kid  Russell  quickly  gained  a  reputation  as  a  good  man  to 
have  around  a  cow  camp — not  because  of  his  abilities  as  a 
cowboy,  but  for  two  other  reasons.  After  checking  on  the 
horse  herd  he  would  arrive  back  at  camp  with  a  clever  or 
amusing  story  to  tell.  In  the  painting  Laugh  Kills  Lonesome 
you  can  see  Charlie  telling  a  good  yarn  to  the  other 
cowboys — killing  the  lonesome  of  being  out  on  the  open 
range.  In  addition  to  telling  stories,  Russell  often  would 
find  a  piece  of  paper  and  draw  an  illustration  of  something 
that  had  happened  during  the  night  or  the  previous  day. 
He  was  a  natural  storyteller  and  a  natural  artist. 
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Boom  Years 


COW  CAMP  COOK 

Since  keeping  the  cowboys  well  fed  and  happy  was  very 
important,  cow  camp  cooks  were  essential  to  a  cattle 
company.  A  good  cook,  who  prepared  three  large  meals  a 
day  for  about  a  dozen  men,  was  paid  more  than  the  top 
hands.  Besides  cooking  he  drove  the  four  horses  or  mules 
that  pulled  the  chuck  wagon,  washed  the  dishes,  loaded  up 
the  wagon  each  morning,  and  then  rode  ahead  of  the  herd 
and  had  dinner  all  ready  when  the  cowboys  got  there  (with 
some  assistance  from  a  "nighthawk"  like  Kid  Russell). 

Today  we  might  consider  the  cowboy's  diet  boring.  The 
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chuck  wagon  carried  flour,  beef,  bacon,  beans,  coffee, 
molasses,  and  dried  fruit.  Sometimes  there  were  canned 
corn  or  tomatoes,  but  usually  the  meals  were  prepared  from 
just  these  staples.  The  beef  and  bacon  were  fried  in  their 
own  grease,  the  flour  was  made  into  sourdough  biscuits  or 
pancakes,  the  beans  were  boiled  with  the  bacon,  and  the 
dried  fruit  was  stewed  with  sugar  for  dessert. 

The  food  was  the  same  day  after  day,  meal  after  meal,  so  it 
had  to  be  good  or  there  would  be  a  morale  problem  in  the 
cow  camp. 


Bronc  to  Breakfast  by  Charles  M.  Russell 
Cow  camp  cooks  didn't  always  have  the  best  conditions  for 
their  work.  Besides  rain  or  dust,  heat  and  cold,  the  horses  could 
cause  problems.  (Russell  put  himself  in  this  painting— he  is 
sitting  on  the  right.) 


Boom  Years 


With  very  few  ingredients  on  hand,  a  cow  camp  cook  had 
to  be  creative.  Here's  a  recipe  for  vinegar  pie. 


Add  half  a  cup  of  vinegar  to  a  pint  of  water  and 
dissolve  in  it  sugar  to  taste.  Melt  a  lump  of  fat  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  an  egg  in  the  skillet.  Slowly  stir  in 
the  tangy  vinegar  mixture.  Continue  to  stir,  let  the 
mixture  boil  a  few  minutes  and  begin  to  thicken.  Then 
pour  the  liquid  into  a  tin  plate  lined  with  pie  dough 
and  crisscross  more  strips  of  the  dough  over  the  top. 
Set  the  pie  into  a  hot  Dutch  oven  and  bake  until  the 
crust  is  a  rich  brown  and  the  filling  is  congealed  into  a 
soft  jelly. 


Cowboy  Cookery 
E.  E.  Dale,  from  Hereford  Journal,  Jan.  1,  1946 


Recipe  for  coffee:  Take  one  pound  of  coffee,  wet  it 
good  with  water,  boil  it  over  a  fire  for  thirty  minutes, 
pitch  in  a  horseshoe,  and  if  it  sinks,  put  in  some  more 
coffee. 


“Mex"  John  Making  Pies 

These  pies  are  probably  made  from 
stewed  dried  fruit  instead  of  vinegar. 
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Boom  Years 


BRANDS 

A  brand  is  put  on  an  animal  to  identify  its  owner.  Animals 
can  be  marked  by  tatoo,  ear  tags,  and  other  methods,  but 
the  brands  burned  into  cowhide  are  a  symbol  of  the 
cowboy  era.  The  branding  iron  is  the  symbol  of  the  open 
range. 


Branding  on  the  Roundup,  Knowlton,  MT  area 
photo  by  Evelyn  Cameron 
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In  addition  to  their  practical  use,  brands  are  an  art  form  and 
there  are  rules  for  reading  them: 

1.  Always  read  from  left  to  right.  A“L  =  A  Bar  L 

2.  Always  read  from  top  to  bottom.  0  =  Diamond  Rail 

3.  Always  read  exterior  to  interior  of  design.  (K)=  Circle  K 


4.  A  letter  lying  on  its  side  is  lazy. 

5.  A  falling  over  letter  is  tumbling. 

6.  A  backward  letter  is  reverse. 

7.  Letter  with  feet  is  walking. 

8.  Letter  with  dashes  on  top  is  flying. 

9.  Letter  with  curved  ends  is  running,  =  Running  W 

10.  Short  dash  =  bar  — 


=  Lazy  M 
=  Tumbling  T 
=  Reverse  P 
=  Walking  5 
■y  =  Flying  V 


11.  Long  dash  is  a  rail.  — 

12.  A  curved  line  on  the  bottom  is  rocking,  =  Rocking  A 

oj  =  Circle  Slash 


13.  /  is  called  a  slash. 


Boom  Years 


Here  is  a  brand  as  it  would  appear  on  a  cow.  Write  out  the 
names  of  these  brands  in  words 


© 

-v 


ps 

£ 


Design  the  branding  irons  for  these  brands 

Bar  C  Bar  _ 

Three  O  Rail  _ 

Cross  Heart  _ 

Tumbling  B  _ 

Walking  O  _ 


Two  Bar  W 


Character  Brands  are  like  pictures 

The  Square  and  Compass  was  registered  to 
Poindexter  and  Orr  of  Beaverhead  County 
and  is  the  first  brand  recorded  in 

Montana's  first  official  brand  book  in 

1873. 

R© 

Was  registered  to  George  Arbuckle  of 

Albion  in  1926. 

A 

Tepee  was  registered  to  J.  J.  Wooden  Legs 
of  Lame  Deer  in  1958. 

Other  picture  brands  are: 

W 

Rising  Sun 

\i/ 

1 

Turkey  Track 

Rocking  Chair 
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Boom  Years 


In  the  frontier  communities,  children  worked  right  along 
with  their  mothers  and  fathers.  At  home  children  had 
many  chores.  Many  of  these  chores  don't  exist  in  today's 
homes  because  of  running  water  and  electricity. 

One  of  our  daily  chores  was  to  fill  the  wood  box  for 
the  kitchen  and  bring  chunks  for  the  heater.  A  bundle 
of  kindling  was  placed  by  each  stove  to  get  the  fires 
going  in  the  morning.  I  was  taught  here,  when  I  was 
eight,  how  to  remove  the  ash  pan  and  clean  out  the 
ash  box  without  raising  a  dust.  I  didn't  dump  the 
extra  ashes  into  the  pan — I'd  get  the  little  coal  shovel 
full,  carefully  bring  it  out  of  the  ash  box,  set  it  down 
on  the  ashes  in  the  ash  pan  and  slowly  lift  the  shovel 
from  under  the  ashes.  Then  I'd  carry  the  ashes  out  and 
dump  them  down  the  holes  in  the  outhouse.  This  was 
part  of  our  method  to  reduce  the  odors  there,  along 
with  scoops  from  the  sack  of  lime.  If  there  were  just 
wood  ashes,  they'd  sometimes  be  carried  out  to  the 
garden  spot  in  the  fall  as  they  contained  good  plant 
food  and  bits  of  charcoal  that  kept  the  soil  built  up. 
Ashes  for  lye  were  saved  in  a  small  barrel.  (The  lye 
would  later  be  boiled  with  fat  to  make  soap.) 

Kerosene  lamps  were  the  main  source  of  light.  All  sizes 
were  required,  from  small  "finger"  lamps  for  the 
bedrooms  to  tall  Aladdin  lamps  with  hand-painted 
glass  shades  for  the  dining  and  living  rooms.  The 
kitchen  lamps  sat  in  wall  brackets  with  bright  metal 
reflectors  behind  them  to  intensify  the  soft  glow. 

It  was  Louise's  task  to  fill  the  lamps.  This  was  usually 
done  outside  on  the  porch.  Then  she'd  wash  and 
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polish  the  chimneys,  trim  the  wicks  and  clean  the 
bases.  A  sheet  of  newspaper  was  used  for  final  polish 
on  the  chimneys.  It  must  have  been  the  ink  on  the 
paper  that  gave  a  crystal  sheen  to  the  glass. 

A  Look  Back  at  Yesterday's  Montana,  Betty  J.  Martin 
Printing  Unlimited,  Olympia,  WA,  1985 


One  of  our  biggest  chores  was  packing  water  from  a 
spring,  which  was  deep  in  a  creek  bed.  Dad  had  dug  in 
down  to  the  rocks  and  rocked  a  wall  around.  Almost 
like  a  big  rock  bowl  it  was  filled  with  cool  good  water. 
We  had  to  go  down  a  bank  in  which  Dad  had  dug 
steps  and  cross  a  little  stream  of  water  over  which  was 
a  plank  to  walk  on.  Washday  would  be  a  big  day  for 
water  packing,  altho  Dad  packed  a  lot.  We  children 
each  with  a  10  lb.  lard  pail  carried  a  lot.  One  day 
Bertha  and  I  met  in  the  middle  of  the  plank,  neither 
would  turn  around  so  decided  to  pass  right  there  on 
the  plank  of  about  12  inches  wide.  Well,  it  didn't 
work.  We  both  fell  in  with  a  bucket  of  water  on  top. 
Not  much  of  a  fall  and  we  weren't  hurt,  but  of  course 
mad.  Then  we  suddenly  thought  it  sort  of  funny  sat 
there  in  the  creek  and  laughed. 


Mabel  W.  Albright 
Craig,  MT,  1922 


Boom  Years 


Geneva  "Gene"  Fornell  at  LeRoy  Spring 


Children  on  a  homestead  farm  often  were  a 
vital  part  of  the  work  force — from  an  early 
age  they  helped  with  the  planting  and  the 
harvesting: 


"I  dropped  out  of  school  in  the  fifth 
grade. . .  .1  was  12  years  old  and  I  had  to 
work  out  on  the  farm  to  help  my  folks.  I 
herded  cows  and  sheep.  I  milked  the 

cows _ I  did  the  work  of  a  boy - 

During  haying  time  I  was  out  in  the 
field  working  with  the  men." 

— Daisy  Tuss  Monkelin,  age  12 
Lewistown,  c.  1910 


"School  was  dispensed  with  till  after  Harvest  we  were  glad 
when  we  could  go  Harvesting  the  Potatoes  of  which  Father 
had  about  20  acres. . .  .Sometimes  we  would  work  like  turks 
while  he  was  in  the  field,  then  we  would  forget  and  get  to 
throwing  little  potatoes  at  one  another." 

— Allin  W.  Woods,  about  age  9 
Virginia  City,  c.  1866 


Other  children  were  sent  out  to  work,  not  just  to  earn 
spending  money  for  themselves,  but  to  help  support  the 
family: 


"I'd  get  out  of  school  about  fifteen  minutes  early  on  Friday 
and  catch  the  street  car  and  go  up  there  (to  the  smelter) 
and  I'd  work  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  afternoon  and 

Sunday.  I'd  get  3  shifts  for  $12.75 - They'd  let  you  work 

just  as  long  as  you  knew  somebody  up  there  at  the 

smelter _ You  had  to  be  16  years  old _ $12.75  was  a  lot 

of  money." 

— Roy  Rosenleaf,  age  16 
Anaconda,  1924 


"When  we  were  in  the  seventh  grade,  Father  told  us  it  was 
up  to  us,  we  had  to  go  look  for  work ...  we  had  to  earn 
enough  for  our  clothes  for  school  the  following  year. . .  .We 
worked  at  Symons'  store  for  $5.00  a  week,  6  days  a  week. 
We  had  to  have  our  lunches  out  of  that.  We  used  to  go  to 
the  bakery  and  get  a  nickel  roll  for  our  lunch." 

— Ann  Skocilich  Pentilla,  age  11 
Butte,  c.  1920 
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Boom  Years 


In  1913,  Lewistown  had  a  population  of  almost  3,000 
people.  The  town  also  had  three  newspapers. 

Local  merchants,  competing  with  each  other  to  attract 
customers,  bought  advertisments  in  the  newspapers. 

A  good  newspaper  ad  catches  the  eye,  contains  enough 
information  to  hold  the  reader's  attention,  and  convinces 
the  reader  to  buy  the  product  or  service  that  is  being 
advertised. 

Look  at  the  five  advertisments  on  the  next  page: 

Which  advertisement  caught  your  eye  first? - 


Why? 


Do  you  think  ads  with  drawings  are  more  effective? 


Are  large  ads  more  effective  than  small  ones? 


What  sizes  of  type  are  most  eye-catching? 


Do  each  of  these  ads  give  you  enough  information  so  that  you  could  decide  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  buy  what  is  being  sold? 
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Boom  Years 


Lewistown  Dental 
1  ■--[  Parlors  I  — -1 


Modern  dentletry  at  reasonable 
price*. 


No  charge  for  extracting  when 
beat  *et*  are  ordered. 


Phon*.  730 
Room*  7-J 


EMPIRE  BANK  BUILDING 

LEWISTOWN.  MONTANA 


fORANGESl 


We  received  today  a  carload  of  Oranges 
from  Redlands.  All  red,  ripe  Fancy  Fruit 
and  absolutely  free  from  Frost. 


Oranges,  Fancy  red  Ripe  250  size,  per  dnz.  $  .20 

Oranges,  Fancy  red  Ripe  216  size,  per  doz.  .25 

Oranges,  Fancy  red  Ripe  176  size,  per  dnz.  .30 

Oranges,  Fancy  red  Ripe  150  size,  per  doz.  .35 

Oranges,  Fancy  red  Ripe  126  size,  per  dnz.  .40 

Lemons,  Fancy  Slock,  pet  dozen  .  .  .40 

Oranges,  per  case . 4.00 

Lemons,  per  case . 10.50 


/ - \ 


7  H.P.  Twin  Cylinder  has  the  reserve  power  that  carries  you  at 
any  pace  over  any  road.  Through  tWrr r  mud  and  sand  afftf  up 
steep,  rough  hills.  Wonderfully  smooth  running  motor. 

Nno  Credit  String  Frame  assures  absolute  comfort  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Footboards  with  separate  brake  lever  now  fitted  in 
addition  to  pedals.  A  host  of  new  minor  refinements  besides 
makes  the  Indian  Twin  a  rare  example  of  mechanical  perfection. 

Ath  for  a  free  demonttration 

p  •  .  [  4  H  P.  Single,  $200  >  ,  .  c  . 
me*.  |  7  HJ>  Twia  J250  |  f.o.b.  Factory 

Send  for  catalog  to 

FRANK  L  PLUM,  Agent 

LEWISTOWN  MONTANA 


Wall  Paper 

\  7ALUES  up  to  eighty-five  cents  now  go- 
*  ing  at  ten  cents  per  single  roll.  Many 
splendid  patterns  included  in  this  lot.  First 
come,  first  served.  If  you  can't  come  your¬ 
self,  write  for  samples.  We  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  wall  paper  and  mouldings. 

Lewistown  Furniture  Company 

"If  you  don't  buy  of  us  we  both  los*  money." 


Time  was  when  pictures  \vn <• 
a  luxury  for  the  fa  von  d  low. 


Modern 

Photography 

Has  changed 
conditions 

Our  children  are  growing  up,  uut 
we  can  keep  them  as  they  are — 
can  always  be  with  them  ami  have 
them  with  us  In  pictures. 

Make  the  appointment  today. 

3Rem6ranbt 

I£>tubi0 

*03  Main  St.  Lewimtow n 
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Work  and  Technology:  Hard  Times 


In  New  York  City  the  Great 
Depression  may  have  begun  with 
the  stock  market  crash  in  1929,  but 
Montana  got  a  ten-year  head  start. 


During  and  immediately  after  World  War  I,  a 
severe  drought  and  an  international  decline  of 
farm  prices  combined  to  produce  a  serious 
depression  in  Montana  and  the  northern 
plains.  During  the  period  1919-1925,  one  half 
of  Montana  farmers  lost  their  land,  one  half  of 
the  banks  failed,  and  an  estimated  60,000 
people  moved  out  of  the  state.  During  the 
"roaring  20s,"  Montana  was  the  only  state  to 
lose  population.  And  by  1935  just  under  20 
percent  of  Montana  families  depended  on 
public  assistance.  Montana  was  second  in  the 
nation  for  per  capita  money  spent  by  the 
federal  government  for  relief.  Much  of  the 
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relief  was  not  direct  welfare,  but  massive  public 
works  programs  like  the  Fort  Peck  Dam. 

These  years  were  also  accompanied  by  a  rapid 
expansion  of  technology.  The  automobile 
ended  the  isolation  experienced  by  rural 
families  and  expanded  the  industry  of  tourism. 
Electricity  and  running  water  came  to  most 
homes  (before  1936  only  6  percent  of 
Montana's  farms  and  ranches  had  electricity) 
and  the  radio  tied  Montana  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

By  the  end  of  the  1930s  Montana  had  survived 
a  long  series  of  booms  and  busts  based  on  the 
exploitation  of  natural  resources — the  open 
range  cattle  industry,  the  gold  rush,  the 
homesteading  frontier — and  had  entered  the 
modern  era. 
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Hard  Times 


Spreading  Grasshopper  Bait,  1934 
Drought  brought  a  plague  of  grasshoppers  to  Montana.  The 
counties  supplied  poison  grasshopper  bait  to  spread  in  the  fields, 
but  its  effectiveness  was  limited. 


—a 


Salvation  Army,  1935 

By  1935,  20  percent  of  Montana  families  were  on  some  kind  of 
relief  and  charitable  organizations  like  the  Salvation  Army  opened 
soup  kitchens  to  feed  the  hungry. 
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Hard  Times 


Don  Greytak 


-x  -  v 

i 

■■  ■  ■ 


Automobiles  in  a  Horse  World 

Automobiles  entered  a  world  designed  for  horse  travel.  The  the  presence  of  the  "skunk-wagons"  as  Charlie  Russell 

unpaved  roads  were  rutted  with  the  wheels  of  high  wagons  called  cars,  often  panicked  and  injured  their  riders, 

and  the  lower  cars  often  high-centered.  Horses,  unused  to 
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Learning  to  drive  was  also  a  problem  for  many  people: 

"On  some  stretches  of  country  roads,  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  fence,  with  a  gate  in  it, 
intersecting  the  road.  To  horse-drawn  traffic  this 
presented  no  more  than  an  annoying  delay.  When  the 
first  motorists — still  trying  to  make  the  adjustment 
from  years  of  holding  reins  and  issuing  vocal 
commands — were  confronted  with  one  of  these 
unexpected  barriers,  some  humorous  incidents 
occured.  There  was  one  such  fence  and  gate  across  the 
country  road  about  a  hundred  yards  north  of  our 
home.  Grandpa  McNett,  owner  of  the  general  store  in 
Dunkirk  and  one  of  the  first  Model  T  drivers  in  our 
area,  had  some  problems  with  that  gate.  Occasionally, 
when  he  reached  a  point  about  100  feet  from  it,  he 
would  rear  back  on  the  steering  wheel  and  shout, 
"Whoa!"  A  moment  later,  we  would  hear  the  sound  of 
screeching  barbed  wire  and  the  crash  of  splintering 
fence  posts." 

Don  Klepper 

The  Montana  Journal,  January-February  1992 


The  look  of  Montana  towns  changed  with  the  coming  of 
the  automobile.  In  1880  Montana  had  livery  stables, 
blacksmiths,  carriage  houses,  hitching  posts,  one-lane 
dirt  roads,  and  a  horse  manure  surplus.  What  has 
replaced  each  of  these  things? 
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FROM  HORSE  PARK  TO  CAR  PARK 
Technology  didn't  create  the  natural  beauty  of  Glacier 
National  Park,  but  it  has  allowed  the  splendors  to  be 
enjoyed  by  millions  of  visitors.  The  chance  to  drive  over 
Going-to-the-Sun  highway  attracts  tourists  from  around  the 
world  and  has  provided  jobs  for  many  Montanans. 

Congress  created  Glacier  National  Park  in  1910.  The  Great 
Northern  Railway,  whose  line  ran  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Park,  immediately  saw  an  opportunity  and 


Old  Glacier  Park  Bus,  1919 

In  1914  the  Glacier  Park  Transportation  Company  had  ten  buses. 
When  rain  turned  the  unpaved  trails  to  mud,  the  buses  had  to  be 
pulled  out  by  teams  of  horses. 
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began  constructing  tourist  facilities.  They  built  rustic  log 
and  stone  chalets  and  set  up  tent  camps  to  provide  housing 
for  horse-riding  tourists,  with  each  site  located  a  day's 
horse  ride  apart.  By  1925  over  10,000  people  per  year  were 
riding  the  700  miles  of  trails. 

In  1911  many  people  were  not  wholly  in  favor  of  allowing 
cars  in  the  national  parks.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  said 
that  car  owners  were  "peripatetic  nuisances,"  and  that 
autos  were  prone  to  "emit  very  obnoxious  odors,"  while 
dropping  "their  oil  and  gasoline  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

Despite  these  objections  the  automobile  was  introduced  to 
Glacier  in  1913,  and  by  1915  plans  were  being  made  to 
create  a  road  over  the  continental  divide  so  that  those  who 
didn't  want  to  ride  horses  could  still  see  the  Park. 
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Going-to-the-Sun  highway  is  only  fifty-two  miles  long,  but 
it  took  almost  twenty  years  and  $3,000,000  to  build. 
Carving  a  roadway  out  of  rock  that  had  previously  only 
been  trod  by  mountain  sheep  was  a  true  engineering  feat  of 
the  early  twentieth  century,  an  era  when  supplies  had  to  be 
hauled  in  by  a  pack  train  of  sixty  horses. 


Steam  shovel  used  in  construction  of  Going-to-the-Sun  highway, 
1932.  Photo  courtesy  of  Glacier  National  History  Association 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  explosives  were  used — it 
took  a  pound  of  dynamite  to  remove  each  cubic  yard  of 
rock.  Workers  were  lowered  over  the  edge  of  cliffs  to  set  the 
charges.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  with 
crowbars  and  muscles  instead  of  bull  dozers,  but  there  were 
several  steam  shovels,  one  tractor  and  two  graders  to  help 
with  some  of  the  heavy  earth  moving.  Three  workers  were 
killed  while  the  road  was  being  built. 

After  its  official  opening  in  July  1933,  Going-to-the-Sun 
became  an  overnight  success  at  drawing  motorists — 40,000 
people  visited  in  1930  and  210,000  visited  in  1936.  Today 
95  percent  of  all  park  visitors  confine  their  entire  park  stay 
to  the  drive  across  Logan  Pass. 
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Fort  Peck  Dam— A  Cure  for  Depression 

When  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  elected  president  in 
1932  the  Montana  economy  was  suffering  the  combined 
effects  of  a  long  drought  and  severe  national  depression. 
Unemployment  was  very  high. 

Roosevelt's  "New  Deal"  program  created  jobs  for  people  by 
building  public  projects.  In  Montana  a  huge  dam  was  built 
across  the  Missouri  River.  Its  purpose  was  to  prevent  floods, 
control  the  downstream  river  flow,  to  generate  electric 
power,  to  provide  water  for  irrigation,  and  most  of  all,  to 
create  jobs. 

This  single  construction  project  lifted  northeastern 
Montana  out  of  the  Depression.  Ten  thousand  workers 
moved  into  the  area  filling  the  twelve  boom  towns  which 


sprang  up  near  the  site.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  larger 
temporary  towns,  had  489  homes,  83  business  buildings 
and  two  schools.  The  $17  per  week  earned  by  the  laborers 
on  the  dam  was  double  what  they  could  get  for  other  jobs 
in  the  area  and  it  was  the  first  steady  work  available  for 
years. 

The  Fort  Peck  project  required  the  most  sophisticated 
construction  skills  available.  Specialists  from  all  over  the 
United  States  joined  the  Montanans  on  the  site — welders, 
carpenters,  heavy  equipment  operators,  shipbuilders  for  the 
dredges,  sandhogs  (tunnel  workers),  cement  workers, 
surveyors,  and  railroad  men  found  employment. 

All  these  workers  created  the  largest  hydraulically  filled 
earth  dam  in  the  world.  Total  government  investment 
totaled  over  160  million  dollars. 


1.  What  happens  to  the  economy  during  a  depression? 


2.  How  does  building  a  dam  on  a  river  help  a  depression? 
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Facts: 

The  Fort  Peck  Dam  is  over  250  feet  high,  four  miles 
long  and  50  feet  thick. 

It  created  a  lake  (Fort  Peck  Reservoir)  135  miles  long, 
16  miles  wide,  and  220  feet  deep  in  some  places. 

Materials: 

200,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
57,300  tons  of  steel 
600,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
126,000  million  cubic  yards  of  earth 

If  the  material  in  Fort  Peck  Dam  were  loaded  into  box 
cars  50  feet  long,  a  train  nearly  long  enough  to 
encircle  the  earth  at  the  equator  would  be  formed. 

Eight  men  were  killed  during  construction  of  the 
dam.  Many  farms  lie  buried  underneath  the  waters  of 
the  reservoir. 


Discharge  from  28"  pipeline  dredge,  Ft.  Peck  Dam 
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Work  and  Technology:  Reflections  on  Montana 


Both  in  boom  years  and  in  hard 
times,  Montana  is  a  land  that 
requires  hard  work  to  make  it 
productive.  Technology  has  been 
harnessed  into  making  that  land 
produce  more — from  the  soil,  from  the  mines, 
from  the  forests. 

But  the  look  of  the  land  is  in  itself  a  resource. 
The  land  and  the  hard  work  necessary  to  make 
it  produce  are  also  resources  in  the  hearts  of 
Montana's  inhabitants. 


The  state  has  produced  another  wealth  (and 
created  other  jobs)  for  artists  and  writers  who 
reflect  on  their  state,  who  find  a  grandeur  in 
the  endurance  of  the  workers  and  the  pride 
they  take  in  their  work. 

Charlie  Russell  immortalized  cowboys  at  work 
in  many  of  his  paintings.  Others  have  written 
novels  or  poetry  about  work  in  the 
underground  mines,  work  with  animals,  or 
construction  work.  The  railroad  has  often 
inspired  songs. 
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Shearing  sheep  near  Big  Sandy,  early  1900s 
After  lambing  in  the  early  spring,  the  sheep  are  shorn  of  their  winter  growth  of 
wool.  The  sheep  regrow  the  wool  by  winter.  The  shearing  in  Montana  is  often 
done  by  migrant  crews. 


Lambing  is  the  one  stint  of  work  on  a 
ranch  that  I  entirely  like.  There  is  a 
constant  doing  about  it,  none  of  the 
usual  jerky  pace  of  idling  one  minute 
and  rebuilding  the  world  the  next.  A 
couple  of  times  a  day,  all  of  the  ewes 
in  Dad's  long  lambing  shed  must  be 
fed  and  watered.  I  help  to  carry 
pitchforkfuls  of  hay  to  put  in  the  little 
feed  rack  of  each  jug,  heft  in  a  bucket 
of  water  to  each  ewe,  wait  while  she 
noses  the  bucket  suspiciously  and  at 
last  drinks.  Lambing's  tasks  are  all 
necessities,  one  by  one  by  one  adding 
up  to  something.  And  the  lambing 
shed  itself  seems  a  rare,  rare  place — a 
squatting  wooden  tunnel  of  a  building 
which  smells  of  damp  manure  and 
iodine  and  warm  wool  and  alfalfa,  a 
fog  of  odors. 

Excerpted  from  This  House  of  Sky, 
copyright  ©1978  by  Ivan  Doig, 
reprinted  by  permission  of 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 
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The  Blind  Horses 

The  old  man  in  the  hospital  bed 
with  his  horny  yellow  foot 
stuck  through  the  stainless  rails, 

claimed  that  July  night — the  one  he  picked  to  die  on —  he 
smelled  sulphur  on  his  gown. 

When  he  was  my  age  he  worked 

the  lower  levels  of  the  Lex  in  a  great  underground  corral, 
yoked  iron  tongue  to  wagons 
filled  with  ruby  silver  and  peacock  copper  rock, 
flaked  sweet  hay  to  horses,  shot  the  worn  out. 

Dozens  of  tramway  horses  hauled  hard 

against  whippletrees — rubbed  the  timbered  tunnels  clean — 

pulling  down  the  cribbed-up  drifts, 

brass  lanterns  swinging,  work  bits  in  their  teeth, 

slick  with  mine  damp  and  cold  to  the  touch. 

Dry  stulls  in  the  crosscut  cave 
of  that  stone  corral  caught  fire  in  '98. 

The  horses,  tunnel-blind  from  lack  of  light,  burned  up 
black  in  the  Lexington  Mine. 

I  met  his  eyes  cracked  white 

like  a  drunk's  who  hasn't  had  a  drink  in  months. 

He  said  he  could  hear  hoofbeats  ring 
and  click  against  the  granite  footwalls. 

He  complained  of  being  cold.  His  nostrils  flared: 

"I  hear  them  breathing,  Ed." 


Ed  Lahey 
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The  poet,  Ed  Lahey,  was  born  and  raised  in  Butte.  This 
poem  is  from  Blind  Horses  and  Other  Poems,  which  won 
the  Montana  Arts  Council's  First  Book  Award  for  1979. 


The  author  of  "Blind  Horses"  uses  some  specific 
underground  mining  terms  to  give  the  poem  a  sense  of 
realness. 

sulphur-a  non-metallic  element  used  to  make  black 
gunpowder.  Copper  sulfate  was  one  of  the  ores  mined  in 
Butte.  When  burned  in  the  smelting  or  coking  process,  it 
released  a  strong  smell,  often  compared  to  rotten  eggs. 

whippletree-the  pivoted  horizontal  crossbar  to  which  the 
harness  traces  of  a  draft  animal  are  attached  and  which  is 
in  turn  attached  to  a  vehicle  or  an  implement. 

crib-a  framework  to  support  or  strengthen  a  mine 
or  shaft. 

drift-a  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  passageway  in  a 
mine  running  through  or  parallel  to  a  vein. 

stull-a  timber  or  other  prop  supporting  the  roof  of  a  mine 
opening.  Or,  a  platform  braced  against  the  sides  of  a 
working  area  in  a  mine. 


Mule  train  on  1100-foot  level,  Rarus  Mine,  Butte 
Hardrock  mining  was  hard  on  the  workers.  Many  died  in 
accidents  or  perished  from  lung  disease  caused  by  breathing  the 
rock  dust  and  other  pollutants  in  the  mine.  Horses  and  mules 
were  used  in  the  underground  mine  to  pull  ore  along  tracks  (the 
tramway).  The  men  left  the  mine  after  their  shift  and  went  home, 
but  the  horses  lived  underground  and  finally  went  blind  from  the 
lack  of  light.  They  only  escaped  when  they  died. 
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The  Libby  Dam  was  built  on  the  Kootenai  River  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  state.  Construction  began  in  1966. 
Although  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  had  passed, 
the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  construction  was  a  big  help 
to  the  economy  of  Libby  and  surrounding  towns. 

More  than  5,500  construction  workers  helped  complete  the 
dam.  One  of  the  men  who  worked  there  wrote  a  poem 
about  all  the  tools  necessary  to  build  Libby  Dam. 
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Read  the  poem  on  the  next  page  and  answer  these 
questions: 

Name  some  of  the  tools  mentioned  in  the  poem  that  are 
familiar  to  you. 


Name  some  of  the  tools  that  you  have  never  heard  of. 


The  poem  is  not  just  a  list  of  tools.  What  other  things  do 
you  learn  about  the  worker  and  his  job? 


Does  he  like  his  work? 


Tools  sometimes  have  poetic  names  like  "hebolts"  and 
"rattle  guns"  and  "pinking  eyes."  Write  a  short  poem  using 
the  names  of  tools  that  you  use  in  one  of  your  science, 
math  or  art  classes. 
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The  Ten  Thousand  Things 


Well  let's  see  there's 

shebolts  hebolts  and  stress  rods 
there's  make-up  bolts  inbed  bolts  and 
carriage  bolts 

there's  nuts  and  washers  to  fit  all  sizes 
of  each. 

There's  rattle  guns  18 
and  24  inch 
crescent  wrenches-spud 
wrenches 
and  porto-power 
jacks. 

There's  double  jacks  and  jack  hammers 
pinking  eyes  and  inbed  plates. 
There's  Foreman  Frank  for  whom 
I  work 

and  foreman  A1  and  foreman 
Stan  and  foreman  Rags 
the  superintendent  and  his  vice. 
There's  the  dry  shacks  the  print  shack 
the  fire  barrels 

the  lumber  stockpile.  There's  2x4's 
2x6's  2xl2's  4x6's  lx2's 
lx4's  lx6's 

in  all  different  lengths. 

There’s  the  Safety  Man  and 

"Access  Closed" 
signs  there's  roped  off  areas 
and  KEEP  OUT 
DANGER  ABOVE  signs, 
there's  water  jugs  on  the  cranes 
and  there’s  the  nip  truck 
and  its  driver  bringing  in  the 
goods 

nobody  can  find  there's  okum 
and  tie  wire  big  rolls  of  tape 
red  plugs 
and  rock  anchors 
wing  nuts 
and  cable  clamps 
not  to  mention  cable  and  their 
shackles 

and  turn-buckles. 


There's  the  sky  turning  ever  more  purple 
as  the  shift 
swings  toward 
its  end  black  by 
lunch  and  stars 
from  then  on  mercury 
vapor  lamps  and  a 
heavier  coat. 

there's  pull  ropes  to  the  cans  up  concrete 
columns 
there's  catwalks 
and  scaffolds 

There's  times  when  1  wander 
about  picking  up 
and  sorting  bolts 

there's  times  when  a  chance  glance 
at  a  star 

trying  to  outshine 
the  lamps 

is  all  the  rest  I  get.  It  happens  every  night 
from  4:30  pm 
to  12:30  am 
at  Libby  Dam 

Oh  damn!  I  forgot  nails!  16  common 
16  duplex  8's  the  same 
roofing  nails  and  blue 
heads 

There's  just  no  end  to  it 
Sorting  bolts  on  the  edge 
of  artificial  light 
the  tune  of  an  engine 
the  shadow  of  the  dam. 


David  Thomas 
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Minda  McAnally  (Brownie)  worked  as  an  operator  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  during  the  first  World  War.  At 
this  time,  railroads  did  not  have  modern  signaling  systems, 
so  one  of  the  operator's  duties  was  to  run  out  to  incoming 
trains  and  "hoop  up"  orders  so  the  conductor  would  know 
what  his  orders  were  for  the  next  depot  stop.  The  hoop  was 
shaped  like  a  giant  question  mark. 

The  operator  would  have  to  stand  close  enough  to  the  train 
that  the  fireman  or  brakeman  sitting  in  the  engine  could 
stick  his  arm  through  the  hoop  and  yank  it  out  of  the 
operator's  hands.  Minda  worked  on  the  third  shift,  late  at 
night,  so  she  not  only  had  to  handle  the  hoop  but  she  had 
to  shine  a  lantern  on  it  as  well.  It  could  be  pretty 
dangerous  work  even  when  the  train  slowed  down  as  it 
should. 

One  night  the  train  did  not  slow  down  and  Minda  was 
almost  killed.  But  Minda  loved  the  railroad  and  was  very 
proud  of  her  work  with  it.  It  was  that  pride  that  kept  her 
from  blaming  anyone  for  her  accident. 

Kate  Guehlstorff  found  out  about  Brownie  by  reading  the 
oral  histories  at  the  Montana  Historical  Society  Archives. 
She  wrote  a  song  about  this  brave  worker. 
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Based  upon  the  Oral  History  Words  and  Music 

of  Minda  McAnally.  Montana  ©  Kate  Guehlstorff  1988 

State  Historical  Society  Archives 
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MY  FATHER  WAS  A  SWITCHMAN  A 
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WELL-  KNOWN  RAILROAD  MAN  HE 
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RAISED  HIS  KIDS  TO  BE  RAILROADERS  TOO 


SHORTY  BROWNELL  WAS  HIS  NAME  AND 


BACK  IN 


SEVENTEEN 
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from  Montana  Memories:  Folk  Songs  from  Oral 
Histories,  Scott  Crichton  and  Kathleen  Guehlstorff, 
1989 


My  father  was  a  switchman 

A  well-known  railroad  man 

He  raised  his  kids  to  be  railroaders  too 

Shorty  Brownell  was  his  name 

And  I  was  called  Brownie 

An  operator  was  my  job 

Way  back  in  Seventeen 

Those  days  the  men  were  off  at  war 
Or  liable  for  the  draft 

We  women  worked  to  keep  those  trains  a  movin' 

I  was  only  'bout  eighteen 

Worked  late  shift  at  the  depot 

It  was  an  exciting  life 

But  a  frightening  one  also 

I  worked  in  many  places 
Miles  City  and  Tusler  too 
I  worked  at  Waco  west  out  of  Glendive 
And  a  little  town  named  Colgate 
That  was  just  a  spot  in  the  road 
I  hooped  up  orders  to  those  trains 
For  deliverin'  their  loads 

One  night  in  dead  of  winter 

'Bout  four  A.  M.  or  so 

I  could  see  a  train  come  'round  the  butte 

I  told  to  my  dispatcher 

That  the  headlights  were  in  sight 

So  he  could  get  the  clearance  card 

For  date  and  time  of  night 


Now  the  engineer  of  that  train 
Asked  "Who's  operatin'  here?" 

The  fireman  said  "It's  Shorty  Brownell's  kid." 

Well  he  was  doin'  sixty  miles  per  hour 
And  never  reduced  his  speed 
That  night  I  was  lucky 
I  came  close  to  bein'  dead 

My  dispatcher  did  not  give  to  me 

That  clearance  when  he  should 

So  1  grabbed  my  heavy  coat  and  ran  outside 

And  as  that  train  came  bearin'  down 

The  suction  was  so  strong 

That  it  pulled  the  hoop  out  of  my  hands 

And  pulled  me  to  the  ground 

When  at  last  I  stopped  the  rollin' 

My  hand  lay  against  the  ties 

My  face,  my  nose  and  chin  were  full  of  cinders 

And  from  that  train  the  engineer 

Asked  me  if  I  were  dead 

Oh  I  was  still  alive 

But  I  hurt  pretty  bad 

Back  inside  the  depot 
Blood  streamin'  down  my  face 

My  dispatcher  cursed  and  asked  me  what  had  happened 

And  all  I  ever  said  to  him 

In  way  of  explanation 

Was  "I  missed  the  front  end  hoop 

And  the  suction  pulled  me  down." 

Next  day  I  went  to  Glendive 

For  an  inquiry  was  called 

The  engineer  it  seems  turned  himself  in 

When  asked  about  what  happened 

Well  I  never  blamed  that  man 

So  the  Railroad  gave  to  me 

A  commendation 


Repeat  First  Verse 
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Work  and  Technology:  An  Activity  Guide  to  the  Exhibit  "Montana  Homeland" 


Summary  Concepts 


First  People 

r 

\ 

In  order  to  study  the  technology  of  the 
first  people,  present-day  archaeologists 
use  modern  technology  to  discover  and 

q  i 

) 

analyze  ancient  tools. 

Boom  Years 

When  Montana  became  linked  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  by  railroads, 
many  industries — ranching,  farming, 
underground  mining — experienced 
sudden  growth.  In  1889  Montana 
became  the  41st  state. 


r 


Indians'  World 

Before  the  coming  of  the  settlers, 
Montana's  Indians  used  their 
technology  to  "live  off  the  land."  They 
produced  everything  they  needed  from 
the  natural  resources  found  in  their 
environment. 


Hard  Times 

Drought  and  depression  ended 
Montana's  boom  years.  Many 
homesteaders  fled  and  many  of  those 
who  remained  needed  public  assistance. 
During  this  same  period  automobile 
technology  changed  the  face  of  the 
state. 


r 


A  New  Country 

The  settlers  who  came  west  in  search  of 
gold,  land,  and  opportunity  brought 
their  own  tools  and  economic  system 
with  them.  They  exploited  the  natural 
resources  of  Montana  in  a  different  way, 
by  exchanging  them  for  money  or 
shipping  them  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


Reflections 

Montana's  landscape  has  inspired 
artists,  poets,  novelists,  and  songwriters 
to  celebrate  the  land  and  the  people 
who  take  pride  in  their  work  and  a  job 
well  done. 
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